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Probably less than a dozen men made a 
sufficiently important contribution to the 
early development of Tioga County to be 
entitled to be called a founder of the Coun- 
ty. It is certain that if such an exclusive 
list is ever compiled the name of Silas 
Billings should be included. This colorful, 
complex character became a Tioga County 
legend. As with everything legendary, 
even when there is originally a factual 
basis, the facts suffer for the sake of 
fiction. As the years go by the legend 
which has obscured the true story is in turn 
forgotten. So it is with the story of Silas 
Billings. 


i 
... PREFACE ... 


$ 
: 

In the belief that Billings’ influence in 
the early days of Tioga County was so 
great that his story should be preserved 
this brief biography has been attempted. 
Here and there in several places bits of the 
story were already written. This is an ef- 
fort to piece the bits together with some 
clarification and additions obtained by re- 
search. 


The footnotes not only give the source 
material relied upon, but have been used 
to give credit to the several persons who 
furnished valuable assistance to the writer. 
Occasionally supplementary information is 
given in the footnotes. 


Paul M. Angle has written: “For a bio- 
grapher to establish the overt facts of a 
subject’s life is difficult ... The best any- 
one can do is to bring diligence, integrity 
and informed imagination to the task and 
then hope that the results will not be too 
far from the truth”. 


Edwin A. Glover 
September, 1957 
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Silas Billings 


Taken from a newspaper repro- 
duction of an oil painting owned 
by the late H. I...Brewster. of 
Knoxville. 


Silas Billings, Pioneer Lumberman 

Elder Sheardown let his horse walk. It 
was only nine o’clock but already the day 
gave promise of being hot and humid. Bet- 
ter let the old horse choose his own gait on 
a day like this thought the itinerant 
preacher. Thomas Sheardown was not only 
thinking of the comfort of the animal 
which through the years had faithfully 
carried him over so many miles of wilder- 
ness. This particular July morning in 1832 
Elder Sheardown was puzzled. He had just 
met a man whom he could not understand. 

Understanding men was an important 
part of the Elder’s business. His business 
was saving souls. Thomas S. Sheardown 
was a Baptist. However, like John Wesley, 
“the world was his parish’. The world of 
Elder Sheardown was the center part of 
southern New York State and the same 
section of northern Pennsylvania. For sev- 
eral years he had traveled over this wild 
country preaching wherever people would 
listen to him — in school houses, at saw 
mills, even in bar rooms when no other 
place was available. A mutual acquaintance 
had described Silas Billings to the traveling 
parson as one of the queerest, wickedest 
men he ever saw and promised to contrive 
to have Billings in attendance if Elder 
Sheardown would arrange to preach at the 
little village of Knoxville which was Silas’ 
home. 

The Elder had agreed and the day before 
when he had held a service at Knoxville 
Billings was there. Unbeknown to her hus- 
band, Mrs. Billings had invited the 
preacher to dinner after church and to 
spend the night at the Billings Tavern, 
where Silas and Rosetta Billings lived. 
Silas had been somewhat surprised upon 
his return home to find the itinerant par- 
son as his house guest. He was, however. 
the perfect host, affable, hospitable, and 
full of interesting talk. His speech was 
colorful but blunt. He told Sheardown that 
he did not usually go to church and was 
content to let his wife take care of the 
religious matters for the family. 

Simpson Sheardown’s Half a 
Century’s Labors in the Gospel, 2nd ed., 


Philadelphia, 1866, pages 156-163, hereinafter 
cited as Sheardown. 


1. Thomas 


2. Billings Geneolozy, ms, E. B. Billings, Jr., 
Elmira, N. Y.; Geneological and Personal His- 
tory of Northern Pennsylvania, New York, 
1913, Vol. 2, page 585; History of Tioga Coun- 
tv, Brown and Co., 1897, page 875, hereinafter 
cited as Brown; History of Tioga County, 
Munsell, 18838, page 173, hereinafter cited as 
Munsell; Mr. ©. B. Billings, Jr., Elmira, N. 
Y., very kindly lent the writer his collection 
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After dinner the two men made a tour of 
the Billings establishment in the little 
village of Knoxville. This included the 
store, the tannery, the ashery, the saw 
mill, the linseed oil mill, and the grist 
mill. As Sheardown observed the tall, gaunt 
man, his hair standing every way like the 
quills of a porcupine, he noticed how care- 
ful Billings was to make certain that nei- 
ther meal, saw dust, nor tan bark bits came 
in contact with the preacher’s clothes, al- 
though Billings was well covered with ali 
three by the trip’s end. Back of the other 
buildings, Billings pointed out his still 
house to his guest but did not offer to 
take him there, presumably feeling that 
it would not interest the man of the cloth. 
The day had ended with the preacher and 
the tavern-keeper smoking some of Bil- 
lings’ best tobacco in new clean clay pipes 
which Billings ordered gotten out for the 
occasion. 

So as Elder Thomas Sheardown rode up 
the narrow Cowanesque Valley road toward 
Westfield on that sultry summer morning 
his mind was on Silas Billings. What he 
had observed of this strange man did not 
accord with all that he had heard about him 
prior to their meeting. (1) 

Silas Billings was born at Amherst, 
Massachusetts May 23, 1790. Like so many 
other New England families of this period, 
his parents, David and Hannah Hyde Bil- 
lings, soon moved to New York State, final- 
ly settling at Cazenovia. Young Silas was 
only six when his parents took him to the 
new home where he grew up and obtained 
no more than the usual meager education 
of the day. David and Hannah remained 
at Cazenovia. Silas completed the then 
common route of migration from New 
England to northern Pennsylvania via New 
York State. By 1819 Billings was headed 
for Pennsylvania. His arrival, however, was 
not immediate. An interlude of about two 
years was spent on Seeley Creek just 
southwest of Elmira. Carding wool and 
making linseed oil occupied his time dur- 
ing this period. (2) 
of Billings family papers. This collection is 
referred to hereinfter as Billings Collection. 
The Billings Collection contains letters (in- 
cluding some by Silas), deeds, and miscellan- 
eous accounts and memoranda. These deeds 
indicate that David and Hannah Billings first 
moved from Amherst to Albany County, New 
York, about 1796 and then on to Cazenovia 
about 1800. As to Silas’ meager education, his 
letters show his spelling as atrocious and 
his writing barely legible. Silas’ wool card- 
ing machine was bought by him as early as 


1817 according to a receipt in the Billings 
Collection. 
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There can be little doubt that when 
Billings first left Cazenovia his destination 
was Tioga County, Pennsylvania. During the 
interval on Seeley Creek there must have 
been trips from there up the Cowanesque 
Valley to look over the stand of pine which 
stretched along the hills on the north side 
of the river just below the New York 
State line. Silas also must have made 
trips back to Cazenovia too. The young 
man was making his first big deal. Back 
in Cazenovia there lived a man by the name 
of Jonathan D. Ledyard. Ledyard had a 
brother-in-law who owned all the unoccu- 
pied land on the north side of the Cowanes- 
que River for a distance of about six 
miles. More important yet, Ledyard was 
the agent of his brother-in-law for the 
purpose of selling that land dotted with 
white pine timber. The _ brother-in-law, 
George Strawbridge, was in financial diffi- 
culties and was anxious to sell. 

This land extended from the western 
boundary of the present Osceola Township 
to approximately the eastern boundary of 
the present Westfield Township. George 
Strawbridge had sold all of the flat bottom 
land to squatters claiming under Connecti- 
cut titles or none at all, but there remain- 
ed an area of over five thousand acres ex- 
tending from close to the river flat to the 
New York line. 

At Cazenovia on March 6, 1822 the trans- 
action was closed. For two thousand dollars 
Silas Billings became the owner of all or 
parts of six warrants of virgin pine forest. 
He had made a beginning. (3) 

The next year was taken up with obtain- 
ing a site for the base of operations in the 
wild country which was Tioga County in 
the 1820’s. Quite near the center measuring 
east and west and close to the southern 
edge of Billings’s timber tract a little 
settlement soon to be known as Knoxville 
was beginning. Perhaps thirty or forty 
people were living there at the junction of 
Troups Creek and the Cowanesque. Like 
Silas, they had all originated in New 
England and most of them had come to 
Tioga County after a temporary stay in 
"p-state New York. Silas Billings choose 
Knoxville as his new home. 

The State Road of 1820 as it was laid 
out through the village of Knoxville fol- 
lowed a course almost exactly as the 
3. Tioga Co. Deed Book No. 5, page 245, No. 
6, page 51, and No. 7, page 119. For details as 
to the Strawbridge land holdings see James 


Strewhbridge, Esq., by Edwin A. LOVES, Elk. 
land, Pa., 1954. 


present Main Street. Somewhat north of 
this road where it crossed Troups Creek 
Luke Scott and Nathaniel Seely had a 
saw mill of sorts including a mill pond and 
a partially constructed race along the 
eastern bank of Troups Creek. The area 
north of the State Road and east of the 
creek was just the right location for all of 
the things that Billings hoped to build. A 
saw mill was an absolute necessity and 
here was one already started. By March 
1823 Silas had acquired a large part of the 
area. Within the next year he would obtain 
the rest, a total of nearly two hundred 
acres. This gave him an ample expanse of 
flat land in the new village with the bulk 
of the acreage lying on the hillside to the 
north up Troups Creek and extending. to 
the Strawbridge lands which he already 
owned. A year before Silas had made a 
beginning. By 1823 he was well on his 
way. (4) 

The acquisition of all of this property re- 
quired about four thousand dollars, a tidy 
sum for a pioneer to have. Where did Bil- 
lings get the money? He must have had it 
when he first started from Cazenovia. 
Certainly his linseed oil and wool carding 
operations on the way produced no such 
amount as this. He never encumbered his 
holdings so borrowing does not appear 
likely. 

When Silas Billings came to Tioga Coun- 
ty he left his wife and family at Cazeno- 
via. In 1813 he had married Laura Free- 
horn whose family had moved from New 
England and settled at Cazenovia several 
vears before. Three children were born be- 
fore 1820. A fourth child who did not live 
a year was born in 1821. March 1823 was 
a successful month for Silas in his land 
purchases along Troups: Creek, but back 
in Cazenovia tragedy had struck. Laura 
Billings and the couple’s fifth child, a baby 
girl born that month, both died. Laura 
Freeborn Billings had a younger sister, 
Nabby, who had just turned nineteen and 
in June following Laura’s death the thirty- 
three year old Silas married the younger 
Freeborn girl. (5) Nabby and her two 
nieces and nephew, now become her step- 
children, soon joined Silas at the new home. 

Undoubtedly from the outset of his ven- 
ture into the new wild country Billings en- 
visioned what he would establish on that 


4. Tioga Co. Deed Book No. 5, page 410, No. 
6, pages 53, 336 and 347, and No. 7, page 86. 


5. Billings Geneology; Freeborn ean 
ms., in the possession of the writer. 


level spot east of Troups Creek and north 
of the State Road. A young man of his 
energy and ambition must have had plans. 
Be that as it may, Silas did accomplish 
much from 1823 to 1826. He started a little 
store almost immediately. Nabby Freeborn 
Billings had an older brother, Hiram Free- 
born, who had decided to leave Cazenovia 
and strike out for himself. He followed the 
Billings to Tioga County, and later in 
1823 Silas and Hiram erected a still house 
in partnership. The same year Billings 
started an ashery. The year 1824 saw the 
beginning of a linseed oil mill similar to 
the one Billings had operated along Seeley 
Creek a few years before. 

The crowning achievement of the early 
years was the building of the Silas Billings 
grist mill in 1825. The carpenter who built 
this mill could not spell but he could build 
none the less. Billings must have been 
proud indeed te first time he viewed this 
sign in the gable at the front of this mill, 
which stood until 1888, “Headquarters 
Silas Billings — E Pluribus Unum — Bilt 
by John Spicer”. The mill race had been 
improved and the waters of Troups Creek 
were destined to furnish the power for this 
mill for many years. 

By the next year it was time to provide 
a better dwelling for the still growing 
family. Silas built a large two story frame 
structure facing the State Road. At either 
end were massive chimneys to accommo- 
date the several fireplaces the house con- 
tained. A veranda ran the length of the 
front. There were three front doors. This 
large house was not only to furnish shel- 
ter for Silas and Nabby and the children. 
It was to be Billings Tavern, a haven 
where the wayfarer could find food and 
lodging and the convivial pioneer something 
to slake his thirst. (6) 

The operation of a pioneer grist mill 
does not give a man much claim to fame. A 
tavern in the wilderness even though 
operated in connection with the owner’s 
still house is not a remarkable achievement. 
When a pioneer within the space of less 
than four years builds a saw mill, a store, 
an ashery, an oil mill, a distillery, a grist 
mill, and a tavern, and gets them all in 
operation, he is no ordinary pioneer. This 


is what Silas Billings did from 1822 to 
6. Centennial History of Knoxville, by Ed- 
win A. Glover, Chap. 8, Elkland, Pa. 1951. For 
@a picture of Billings Tavern on which the 
description herein given is based see opposite 
page 19. 


7. Tioga Co. Deed Book 9, page 205. 
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1826. He was an aggressive competitor. He 
did not run the first store in Deerfield, 
nor the first tavern, grist mill, still house, 
or saw mill. Feeble efforts at all of these 
preceded Billings by a few years. The dif- 
ference was that Silas was successful in 
these operations. More than once _ he 
bought out a competitor. The grist mill 
started by Bethlehem Thompson a mile 
above Knoxville in 1811 was taken over by 
Billings in 1831. (7) The pioneer tannery 
on the west side of Troups Creek opposite 
the Billings establishments operated by 
Peter Rushmore since 1820 was the pro- 
perty of Billings by 1830. (8) 

By the beginning of the third decade of 
the 19th century Silas Billings was known 
the length of the Cowanesque Valley as its 
most enterprising citizen and just about its 
most important man. (9) 

Had Billings chosen to confine his acti- 
vities to the Cowanesque he _ probably 
would have been remembered as one of 
Tioga County’s more successful early set- 
tlers. His pioneer business ventures were a 
very important contribution to the develop- 
ment of the Cowanesque Valley and made 
the little hamlet of Knoxville the largest 
and most thriving community in the Val- 
ley during the first half of the 19th cen- 
tury. Silas, however, was not content to 
be merely a local entrepeneur profitably 
dispensing all forms of merchandise from 
leather to liquor in the local market. His 
eve was fixed on a much broader horizon. 
Timber had first attracted him to Tioga 
County and it was to remain his chief in- 
terest. Soon the grist mill, tannery and the 
other projects at Knoxville would become 
mere sidelines. 

Silas’ saw mill at Knoxville processed the 
timber used in erecting the _ buildings 
which Billings put up during the first 
vears at his new home. However, during 
these early years there was no time for 
much commercial lumbering. By the end 
of 1826 Billings could devote more time 
and effort to the industry for which he is 
best remembered today. The white pine on 
the hills north of the Cowanesque was 
tall and thick. Down in the southwest part 
of Tioga County there was a vast expanse 
of white pine taller and thicker than that 
along the Cowanesque. This area was 


8. Tioga Co. Deed Book 9, page 61. 


9. Tax Duplicate for Deerfield Township for 
1825 in the possession of the writer shows 
that nearly one-tenth of all assessed valua_ 
tion of real estate was owned by Silas Bil- 
lings. ; 
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BILLINGS TAVERN 


Built in 1826, this large two story frame structure was the home of Silas Billings 
while he lived in Knoxville. The building also served as a tavern and was a popular 
stopping place for travelers. Fire destroyed the building in 1897. 
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roughly bounded by Pine Creek on the 
north and east as that stream flowed east 
out of Potter County and turned south 
through the gorge. This timber was also 
nearer the down-state market. Lumber cut 
on the Cowanesque had to be rafted down- 
stream to the Tioga to the Chemung and 
thence to the Susquehanna. The Pine Creek 
route would be much more direct. Silas 
was quick to recognize the opportunity 
which the Pine Creek area presented. He 
was just as quick to take advantage of it. 
Cheaply and quickly he acquired his initial 
holdings along Pine Creek. For less than 
sixty dollars at tax sales the astute Silas 
bought three thousand acres of white pine 
including trees which towered over one 
hundred fifty feet high and measured six 
feet in diameter at the base. (10) 

About a half mile down Pine Creek from 
what would soon become the village of 
Gaines John Benn was struggling with a 
little saw mill. Billings had only to wait 
and he could get a mill at his own price. 
By 1830 Benn gave up and Billings had a 
mill on Pine Creek with some timber land 
thrown in for four hundred dollars. (11) 

Billings now had a saw mill on Pine 
Creek as well as on the Cowanesque. He 
owned vast stands of dense timber in both 
locations. He was about to commence his 
reign as Silas I, lumber king of Tioga 
County. Silas was particularly optimistic 
regarding the Pine Creek venture and 
guardedly wrote his father concerning his 
hope that the coming lumber season would 
more than offset recent losses which he 
had sustained. (12) 

The art of log driving had not been per- 
fected in Silas’ day. Splash dams, so com- 
mon in later years, were not used in the 
fie Lioza +. Co. . Deed. Book «7... Page, 26, 
No. 8, page 370, No. 21, page 
192. The deeds describe this land as being in 
Delmar and Shippen Townships. Elk Town- 
ship was later formed from Delmar and 
Gaines Township from Shippen. For a des- 
ecription of the white pine along Pine Creek 
see article on Tioga County Lumbering by 


Leonard Harrison in Tioga County Centen- 
nial Book, Wellsboro, Pa., 1904. 

11. Tioga Co. Deed Book 9, page 200; Mun. 
sell, page 174, gives the date incorrectly. 

12. Billings Collection, Silas to David, Au- 
gust 27, 1831, 


first half of the 19th century. That is why 
saw mills on location were so important to 
Billings’ timber ventures. Instead of mere- 
ly cutting the logs and placing them on a 
skidway to await a spring freshet when the 
logs themselves could be floated down- 
stream, more work was involved. The logs 
had to be hewn into timbers which were 
bound together in rafts for the trip down- 
stream to market. It was a long way from 
the Cowanesque and upper Pine Creek to 
Harrisburg, Marietta and Baltimore, the 
lumber markets to which the Tioga County 
pine was destined. Silas was undaunted by 
the difficulties and distance involved in the 
annual rafting expeditions down the river 
and the long trek back overland. (13) 

Year after year he made one or more 
trips down the river. Each year = there 
would be more rafts than the year before. 
Soon Billings had other saw mills along 
Pine Creek ‘in addition to the one he had 
bought from the unfortunate Benn. 

Much has been written about the log 
rafting down the Susquehanna of a later 
era. Less is known about the rafting ex- 
peditions of the early days. It was rigor- 
ous work. Billings’ problems started even 
before the rafts were ready to shove off. 
Obtaining capable crews was always a 
poser. As the years went by Silas was able 
to develop an organization of key men for 
the responsible positions. The bulk of the 
crews were usually a rough motley lot. 
Tough guys who wanted to pick up a few 
dollars and have a brawl in the bars and 
brothels of Baltimore.at the end of the 
trip were likely candidates for the ordinary 
jobs. Occasionally a local farm boy would 
hire out for the expedition just to get a 
glimpse of the outside world. 

Billings liked to get his rafts off as ear- 
13. Rafting Days in Pennsylvania, by J. 
Herbert Walker, Altoona, Pa. 1922, page 32. 
See also The Long Crooked River, by Rich- 
mond E. Myers, Bostcn, Mass., 1949. Chapter 
9; this chapter contains a good description of 
the various kinds of rafts: unfortunately the 
author omits dates so that it is impossible to 
identify the type of raft used in the Billings 
period; the timber destined for Baltimore was 
received at Port Deposit, Maryland, on the 
Susquehanna; the timber sold at Marietta 


eventually went to Philadelphia and south- 
eastern Pennsylvania. 
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ly in the spring as the state of the streams 
would permit. He had to be more particu- 
lar on this point on the Cowanesque than 
on the deeper Pine Creek. In spite of the 
vageries of the streams and the seasons 
Silas earned a reputation among down- 
state lumber buyers for getting his pro- 
duct delivered promptly and in good con- 
cition. 

The hewn timbers bound together to form 
the rafts were called square timber. Down 
the oft turbulent Pine Creek the rafts 
were floated singly. After the Susquehan- 
na was reached as many as four single 
rafts would be joined together for the re- 
mainder of the trip down the larger river. 
When thus joined together each single raft 
was called a platform. The upper waters 
presented the worst hazards. Once the 
rafts were past the rapids of Pine Creek 
Billings always breathed easier. Even 
though the crews were tough, they too 
showed relief after the rocky gorge was 
successfully navigated. When the rafts 
were at last on the broad Susquehanna 
Silas would somewhat relax his stern disci- 
pline. By day the chant of the raftmen 
would be almost ceaseless, and when the 
rafts were tied up at night the ribald 
songs and boisterous laughter of the crew 
could be heard far up the side of Montour 
or whatever nearby mountain. The tough 
men from the northern hills made a some- 
what dubious impression on many a staid 
Pennsylvania Dutchman. They could not 
appreciate the antics displayed by these 
woodsmen who appeared to be on a holi- 
day cruise rather than engaged in taking 
to market valuable cargo over a hazardous 
route. As the years went by the down- 
staters came to refer to the raftmen as 
the wild Yankees from the wildcat district 
of Tioga. 

Billings himself earned a nick name on 
one of the early trips. One night his rafts 
were tied up at Anderson’s Ferry (now 
Marietta) below Harrisburg. Silas and two 
of the crew were returning from the vil- 
lage with supplies when Billings’ watchful 
eye discovered that one of the rafts had 
slipped its mooring and had just begun to 


14. While there is an abundance of mater- 
ial concerning the later log rafting period, 
there appears to be a dearth of reliable in- 
formation regarding the earlier era when 
Billings was engaged in rafting timber. This 
account of the rafting expeditions is based 
upon the writings of John L. Sexton, Jr. 
(Munsell, page 174, and Historical Notes, 
Third Series, No. III, Blossburg Herald, April 
28, 1881) and Billings family tradition told 


drift out into the current. 

“Lunge for it” cried the lumber king as 
he saw the clear white pine worth five 
dollars per thousand board feet slowly 
leaving shore. The “it” that Silas would 
have someone “lunge for” was a rope at- 
tached to the drifting raft. None of the 
men “lunged”, so Billings did. Into the 
cold waters of the Susquehanna went the 
boss of the expedition fully clothed ex- 
cept for his hat. He swam to the rope and 
was able to slow the drift of the raft until 
another line could be thrown him. Then 
the entire crew pulled the errant raft and 
its soaked owner back to shore. Silas was 
to live for twenty odd years after this in- 
cident. From that moment on the sobriquet 
“Tunger” Billings would follow him to his 
grave and for many years. beyond it 
wherever tales of old lumbering days were 
told. 

Once the down-river destination was 
reached a day or so was all that was re- 
quired to complete the sale of the timber. 
Billings’ reputation for honesty and fair- 
ness, established early in his career among 
the lumber buyers, was a great asset in 
the speedy consummation of the details at 
the end of the long trip. Then it was back 
up the Susquehanna, this time by land, by 
stage, horseback, and by foot. In the first 
years of the rafting trips the Pennsylvania 
Canal had not been completed and it was 
long before the appearance of the railroad 
up the Susquehanna Valley. Often there 
would be a second expedition the same 
season. (14) This was Lunger’s pattern 
throughout the late 1820’s and 1830’s, cut- 
ting logs and sawing them into timbers 
during the summer, fall and into the win- 
ter and each spring rafting them down the 
river. 

Billings’ fortune was growing and so was 
his family. In 1823 when Nabby became 
the second Mrs. Billings and undertook the 
care of her dead sister’s brood there were 
two girls and a boy. Two more girls and 
another boy arrived during the next few 
years. In February 1831 Silas gained an- 
other son but lost his wife who died at 
the birth of the child. Billings Tavern was 


the writer by the late Abbie B. Brewster ,of 
Knoxville, a granddaughter of Silas. The ver 
sion of the ‘‘Lunger’’ episode came from Mrs. 
Brewster. The description of the timber 
rafts is taken from an article by Henry W. 
Lush in an isSue of Galeton lLeader-Dis- 
patch of unknown date. Munsell, page 58, dis- 
cusses the market price of white pine. See 
also The Long Crooked River by Myers, Chap. 
9, which gives no dates. 
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not long without a mistress. Its owner was 
as adept at acquiring wives as he was at 
acquiring saw mills. Before the summer 
was over Silas Billings married Rosetta 
Chapman, of Newtown (the present El- 
mira). The third Mrs. Billings found a 
family of seven children, four girls and 
three boys, at her new home. They ranged 
in age from sixteen years to the baby 
born the previous February. Silas and 
Rosetta were married August 3rd but Silas 
did not inform the old folks at Cazenovia 
about it until nearly a month later. Speech 
came easily to Silas but writing letters 
was a task. Lunger told his parents that he 
felt he had made a wise choice in the selec- 
tion of the thirty-one year old Rosetta as 
his third spouse. He described her as a lady 
of good education and excellent disposi- 
tion. What was more, he said, the neigh- 
bors apparently approved as did also the 
children. Silas added that he was glad to 
have someone to confide in and to help 
bring up the family. Silas and Rosetta had 
been married about a year when the itiner- 
ant preacher Sheardown first visited the 
Tavern. He was impressed by Rosetta’s 
management of the household. He stated 
afterwards that all of Billings’ wives had 
been pious women including Rosetta. 
Rosetta lived only a few years after 
her marriage to Silas. During that time 
three children were born to the couple. 
Only one lived and Rosetta passed on in 
December 1835. Billings Tavern again was 
without a mistress. Again it was only for 
a short time. Before he started the raft- 
ing trip the following spring Silas had 
wife number four settled at his Knox- 
ville home. Her name was Rachel Sloan. 
Her home was at Southport. Billings may 
have met Rachel at Seeley Creek years be- 
fore during his short sojourn there. (15) 
Elder Sheardown stopped again at Bil- 
lines’ Tavern. Neither Silas nor his wife 
was home, but the parson was again given 
the best room in the inn. When he asked 


15. Geneological and Personal History of 
Northern Pennsylvania, Vol. 2, page 585; Bil- 
lings Geneology; Freeborn Geneology; a 
spread bearing the following inscription is in 
the possession of the writer “Rachel Sloan, 
South Porc, 1836”, Sheardown, page 163; Bil- 
lings Collection, Silas to David, August 27, 
1831. 


16. Sheardown, page 164. 
17. Victor Case to Hiram Freeborn. 
1831, in possession of the writer. 


(Sen Sem eo ilines DOUrHKtE a. farm  /tor 
$700.00 and sold it a year later for $1200.00, 
Tioga Co. Deed Book 14, pages 166 and 168; 
another good example is Warrant 2478 in 


June 9, 


to pay his bill the next morning he was 
told that the proprietor had left strict or- 
ders that whenever Elder Thomas Shear- 
down stopped at Billings Tavern he was to 
be Piven the best room in the house on the 
house. (16) 


While lumbering occupied much of Bil- 
lings’ time this man of vast energy engaged 
in a multitude of other business activities. 
For instance there were all of the little 
enterprises at Knoxville. In 1831 Lunger 
started another store at Gaines. (17) He 
dabbled in real estate. He had the knack of 
buying cheap and selling dear. (18) He ac- 
quired all of the old Strawbridge mort- 
gages which had not been paid. Some of 
these took Silas into court over questions 
of title and payment. He was much in the 
courts up to 1840 in a variety of cases. Be- 
ing a creditor, he was usually the plain- 
tiff. Billings had a habit of winning his 
law suits and collecting the judgments 
which he obtained. (19) This would seem to 
speak well for the justness of his causes 
and also shows that those he had to sue 
could afford to pay. Despite his honesty 
Lunger made enemies. The creditor is rare- 
ly popular with the debtor. and losers in 
litigation always try to find a scapegoat 
often selecting the winner for that _ role. 
Billings through the years employed many 
workers in his various endeavors. He was 
the type who would expect a day’s work 
for a day’s pay. He could be domineering 
at times. Some of his. employees became 
disgruntled with the boss. (29) Thus it is 
quite understandable that Elder Shear- 
down along his preaching itinerary in Ti- 
oga County should upon occasion hear 
Silas described in uncomplimentary. lan- 
guage. (21) Lunger did considerable busi- 
ness with the Bingham Estate through its 
agent, John H. Rose. Rose collected pay- 
ments from the settlers in cattle. He sold 
the cattle to Billings. Once or twice a year 


Shippen Township, which he bought for 
$28.00, held it twenty years, and sold it for 
$3,000.00, Tioga Co. Deed Book 9, page 666, 
No. 21, page 192. 

19. When George Strawbridge sold the James 
Strawbridge land to the New England squat- 
ters he had to take a mortgage in every case 
as the settlers had no money. AS a Part of his 
deal to buy the Strawbridge timber land Bil. 
lings acquired these mortgages, Tioga Co. 
Deed Book 11, page 599; the early appearance 
dockets in the Office of the Prothonotary of 
Tioga County show the frequent litigation in 
which Billings was involved. 

20. Victor Case to Hiram Freeborn cited in 
Note 17. 

21. Sheardown, page 156. 
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Silas would have a cattle drive to get the 
animals to market. (22) 

In the late 1830’s Elder Sheardown again 
stopped at Billings’ Tavern. This time 
Silas was home. Without committing him- 
self as to attendance, Lunger offered to 
build the preacher a church in Knoxville 
if he would move there. He would find him 
a place to live. He would guarantee ex- 
penses. Did this proffer, which the Elder 
declined, presage future events? (23) 

By 1840 the lumber king had decided that 
his family deserved something better than 
life in a country tavern in a region that 
was still much in the wilderness. Billings 
told his father that his lumber business 
should prove a fortune for his chidren and 
their children after them. (24) The children 
were growing up and educational oppor- 
tunities along the Cowanesque were limit- 
ed. The Academy which was to give the 
Corners its name. had not as yet been 
founded. Then too the arduous life of the 
lumberman was beginning to tell on Silas 
as his fiftieth birthday approached. As 
much as his indomitable will to work 
would let him Billings was going to take 
things easier. Elmira was chosen as the 
new home. With all of the advantages of 
a much larger town, Elmira was close 
enough to Pine Creek and the Cowanesque 
for Lunger to keep an eye on the activi- 
ties along these two streams. 

Back in 1821 when Silas was shuttling 
between Cazenovia and the Cowanesque 
with intervals along Seeley Creek he 
probably saw the first brick house in 
Elmira which was being built in that 
year for an_ enterprising Scotsman 
MacLawrence. This large brick house 
stood on the north side of West Water 
Street midway between Main Street and 
College Avenue. This house became the 
new Billings home. Just up the street was 
the select school conducted by the Misses 
Mary, Sarah and Julia Cleves. No doubt 
the Billings girls all went to this school. 
Their sister Julia had attended the school 
for over a year previous to her death in 
1839 while the family still lived at Knox- 


22. Billings Collection, various letters of 
Rose to Billings and miscellaneous letters 
referring to cattle drives. 

23. Sheardown, page 164. 

24. Billings Collection, Silas to David, 
gust 6, 1839. 

25. Brown, page 875, and Munsell, page 174, 
both give 1840 as the year of the removal of 
the Billings family to Elmira; these sources 
intimate that consideration of health moti- 
vated the change on the part of Silas; as to 
the location of the first brick house in El- 


Au- 


ville. The boys went to Elmira Academy. 
Year’s end 1840 found Silas, Rachel and 
the seven remaining children comfortably 
settled in the spacious brick house on 
Water Street. (25) 

The period of the 1840’s was an age of 
reform agitation. The abolitionists were 
starting their hey-day. Women’s rights ad- 
vocates were becoming highly vocal. Young 
America, which had just elected a_ presi- 
dent in a hard cider campaign, was in the 
throes of a temperance movement. Among 
the swift budding temperance organiza- 
tions was a group called the Wash- 
ingtonians, certainly not named for the 
first president, assuming that the founders 
knew their history. A chapter of the Wash- 
inetonians was started in Elmira. Silas 
Billings joined. What is more he became a 
sincere, devout, hard-working member. 


For many years Lunger had never been 
loath to the bending of a convivial elbow. 
He had lived in pioneer country in a 
rough hard-drinking age. He had kept a 
tavern for fifteen years at which spirits, 
the product of his own still, were dispens- 
ed. He had never been too particular with 
regard to his tavern license and had twice 
been indicted for “keeping a _ tipling 
house.” (26) The story is still told that on 
one occasion when Billings was in a city 
far from home he had imbibed somewhat 
too much. Silas felt the urge to throw a 
brick through a shop window. He succumb- 
ed to the urge, and when the owner told 
him that his little prank would cost him 
fifty dollars, the lumber king blithely 
handed the irate shop-keeper a hundred 
dollar bill and tossed another brick through 
an adjoining window. 

Billings’ reasons for becoming an 
earnest Washingtonian have been lost with 
the years. This much is certain. He was 
not a reformed drunk because he was never 
a drunkard. 

The reform atmosphere of the pre-Civil 
War era affected Lunger in other respects. 
Up to this time his appearances at church 
had been rare. Elder Sheardown was told 
that he took a mild delight in playing 
mira, its builder. etce., see article entitled 
“Leetonia Deserted Village’, Elmira Star- 
Gazette, March 11, 1929, which contains er- 
rors relative to Billings, but which appears 
to be correct regarding the house; as to Julia 
Billings and the Cleves school see The Pass- 
ing Show, by George S. Crandall, Elmira Star- 
Gazette, March 13, 1949, which is based on 
Julia’s diary; as to the Elmira Academy see 
Munsell, page 157. 


26. Munsell, page 174, Tioga County Quar- 
ter Sessions Docket A, page 125. B, page 117. 
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BILLINGS MILL 


Shown is the mill John Spicer built for Silas Billings in 1825. The mill stood until 
1888 on the south bank of Troups Creek on the site of the present Ralston-Purina 


Warehouse, West Main Street, Knoxville. 





practical jokes on ministers. As he had 
told the itinerant parson, Billings prefer- 
red to allow his pious wives to take care 
of the family’s church activities. While 
Sheardown’s visits at Billings’ home had 
been few the respect which these two so 
different men formed for each other caus- 
ed them to be friends. The Elder liked to 
believe that he was “converting” Lunger. 
(27) It is quite likely that he was to a large 
extent responsible for Silas’ decision to be- 
come a churchman. However, Lunger had 
had a firm belief in God before he ever 
met Sheardown. (28) Sometime after he 
moved to Elmira Silas joined the First 
Presbyterian Church in that town. He be- 
came a faithful member and when in town 
was regular in his attendance. The year 
1845 saw a widening breach among the 
members of the Church over the slavery 
question. Silas became one of the leaders 
of the anti-slavery faction. By the end of 
the year the local Presbyterian Church 
was split wide open on the abolition issue. 
Billings was appointed chairman of a 
committee to represent those members 


27. Sheardown, pages 164-165. 

28. Billings Collection, Silas to David, 
gust 27, 1831. 

29. Old Roll Book, The Park Church, Elmira, 


Au- 


favoring separation. Lunger’s committee 
obtained permission of the Presbyterian 
Session for a separation. Silas and thirty- 
nine other members left the First Presby- 
terian Church. 


On January 31, 1846 at Temperance 
Hall Billings met with a little group of 
men determined to found a new church. 
Out of that meeting came the Independent 
Congregational Church. Listed among its 
first trustees was Silas Billings. A new 
minister had to be hired and paid. Silas 
and nineteen others guaranteed the Rever- 
end F. W. Graves his first year’s salary of 
six hundred dollars. Thus was born The 
Park Church of Elmira and thus did Silas 
Billings play a leading role in its begin- 
ning. (29) 


After the removal to Elmira, while 
Lunger allowed some time for church and 
temperance work, he by no means lost in- 
terest in lumbering. Silas had been emi- 
nently successful in a hazardous endeay- 
or in which many less gifted and less re- 
sourceful men had failed. This attainment 
had not been accomplished without over- 


N. Y., Esther B. Johnson, Secretary, who 
kindly made this information available to the 
writer. 
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coming many obstacles. These ranged from 
the havoc wrought to his saw mills by the 
flood of 1832 to a conviction of obstruct- 
ing navigation in Pine Creek in 1840. (30) 
Billings had come up the hard way. While 
he would at times take life somewhat eas- 
ier than in the early days, he was not one 
to rest upon his laurels as long as 
strength remained in his tall gaunt frame. 
Although his home was now Elmira, Lun- 
ger spent much time at the Cowanesque 
and Pine Creek mills. Much work remained 
to be done and Silas would do it. 


By 1846 Billings had an assistant who 
was worthy of the old master. It was his 
twenty year old son also by the name of 
Silas. Less colorful than his sire, the son 
however had inherited the father’s busi- 
ness accumen and_ relentless’ energy. 
Young Silas was to share in a progressive- 
ly greater degree during the next few 
years the responsibilities and problems 
with which old Silas had wrestled so many 
years. Soon to be known as Silas X. Bill- 
ings, upon his father’s death the lumber 
king’s title would devolve upon the son. 
Future generations would remember Silas 
II better because he became a larger oper- 
ator and made more money. Future gen- 
erations would also confuse the two and 
credit Silas II with accomplishments at- 
tained by Silas I. (31) 


The lumber industry in Tioga County 
grew rapidly during the 1840’s. More and 
more operators were getting into the busi- 
ness. The year 1847 saw a bumper crop of 
timber taken to market. (32) This was the 
year that Lunger chose for what was prob- 
ably his greatest venture. No doubt for 
some time the lumber king had envisioned 
a steam saw mill on some of his continu- 
ally expanding timber holdings. The age 
of steam was at hand and Billings could 
readily see its advantages over wat«dr 
power. Then too the location Silas had in 
mind for a new mill required steam, as 
water power was not to be had there. He 
had gradually acquired a large tract of 
about ten thousand acres extending from 
the southern jslope of Cedar Mountain 
south for several miles. Located in the 
30. As to the flood of 1832 see Brown, page 
112; Munsell, page 172; for the obstruction of 
navigation charge see Tioga County Quar- 
ter Sessions Docket B. page 174 (No. 4 June 
Sessions 1840); Billings was sentenced to 
pay the costs and a fine of one dollar. 

31. Silas X. Billings was born at Knoxville 
February 2, 1826. According to the family 


tradition, he did not like the designation “Jr.” 
and took ‘X’”’ which signified the unknown to 


heart of what is now Elk Township this 
large area was several miles from Pine 
Creek and adequate water power. (33) It 
was a vast almost unpenetrated wilderness 
whose terrain was made up of steep moun- 
tains and narrow hollows, sometimes mere 
gorges, in between the sheer mountain 
slopes. Oak and hemlock grew on these 
slopes, but there was also pine, both white 
and Norway, in abundance. (34) The latter 
Lunger determined to market for pine 
still reigned supreme and it would be sev- 
eral years before the worth of hemlock 
timber was to be recognized. 


Lesser men would have quailed before 
the obstacles which the project presented. 
Getting a steam saw mill through miles of 
unbroken forest and over Cedar Mountain 
in winter was a formidable assignment. 
But to wait for better weather would pre- 
vent his supervision of the start of the 
timber rafts which Billings wanted to 
shove off as soon as Pine Creek was right. 
By starting the mill venture in March with 
good luck Silas could be back at Gaines 
by the time that the rafts could start 
down-stream. 


March of 1847 was a time of more se- 
vere weather than usual for that month in 
Tioga County which seldom can be describ- 
ed as good. When Lunger left Gaines with 
his gang of wood choppers the snow was 
three feet deep on the level. The party 
headed south from Gaines up Elk Run. 
From the start progress was slow as a way 
liad to be hacked through the deep woods for 
the passage of ox-drawn sleds which bore 
the mill. A tent and stove were carried 
along and each night the tent was pitched 
in the most sheltered spot available. The 
tent and stove provided some warmth 
against the icy blasts which nightly tore 
down the narrow valley from the top of 
Cedar Mountain. Day after day the little 
band of hardy men inched along. Near the 
north base of Cedar Mountain Silas 
changed the course from south to south- 
west to provide a more gradual ascent. 
Even then the course was steep and the 
farther up the mountain the party climbed 
the deeper became the snow. Finally the 


distinguish himself from his father. 
32. Munsell, page 125. 


33.- Tioga Co, Deed Book -21, page S71; this 
agreement covers the sale of the remaining 
timber on this tract; Billings had no record 
title, but was the de facto owner which ap- 
parently was good enough; Silas X. Billings 
pore ane obtained the patents. 

34. id. 


summit was reached. Here very close to 
the highest point in Tioga County Billings 
could look down at the headwaters of Ce- 
dar Run and the site of his new steam saw 
mill. The descent on the south side of the 
slope required another change of course, 
this time to the southeast. When the party 
reached the point where the west branch of 
Cedar Run joins the main branch they 
found that the narrow hollow was here 
somewhat wider. On that spot Lunger an- 
nounced he would build his mill. 


It was forty days since they had left 
Gaines. Billings was quick to grasp the 
Old Testament significance of the magic 
number. In describing the trek in later 
years the lumber king in his usual color- 
ful pungent language likened it to the for- 
ty years wandering of the Hebrews in the 
wilderness and the forty days fasting of 
Moses. (35) 


The new steam mill located at the junc- 
tion of the two branches of Cedar Run was 
miles from Gaines, the nearest settlement. 
The future thriving town of Leetonia be- 
tween three and four miles down-stream 
would not be founded for thirty years. The 
men who were to operate the steam mill 
must have shelter so Lunger founded his 
own little village to provide his men with 
homes in the wild country. This little set- 
tlement centered about the mill. Most apt- 
ly it was dubbed Lungerville. Down Cedar 
Run a short distance below the mill the 
lumber king built a house for himself. Lo- 
cated on a slight elevation on the right 
bank of the stream, Lunger had the house 
painted white. It became known as the 
White House. Billings occupied it when he 
was at Lungerville. It stood as a local 
landmark for years after Silas was in his 
grave. A small tributary of Cedar Run 
which flowed past the house is now called 
White House Run. Careless mapmakers 
have tried to corrupt it to White Horse. (36) 

With the steam mill established on the 
headwaters of Cedar Run, Billings faced 
the problem of getting the sawed timbers 
to Pine Creek in the still pre-splash dam 


85. The description of the March 1847 trek 
is based on Munsell, page 167; the original 
Billings road up Elk Run and over Cedar 
Mountain is shown on Penna. Dept. of Inter- 
nal Affairs Topographie and Geologic Sur- 
vey Map (Marshlands Quadrangle), although 
not designated as such; traces of the original 
road which was. used for many years are 
still discernable. See Note 36 as to the loca- 
ticn of the mill site. See Sexton’s Historical 
Notes cited in Note 14 in re Billings’ descrip- 
tive language. 

36. The location of Lungerville as herein giv- 
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era. To accomplish this Lunger determined 
to build a railroad down the narrow Cedar 
Run chasm eleven miles to the larger 
stream. The first logs cut at the new mill 
went into a cribbing laid down the gorge. 
Long pine rails were then hewn and laid 
lengthwise on top of the cribbing to make 
a tramway of sorts. Gravity took the cars 
down the creek. Mules and horses hauled 
the empties back. Thus did Silas move the 
timber to Pine Creek to await the annual 
rafting expeditions. Later the use of the 
rails was abandoned and the roadbed was 
planked. Then wagons or bobsleds, de- 
pending upon the season, supplanted the 
cars. (37) 


Back in 1822 young Silas had made his 
first big deal when he bought the pine 
forest on the north side of the Cowanesque. 
In 1850 that same area was a part of old 
Silas’ last big deal. Lunger was now sixty 
years old. It was time to let younger men 
worry about the cutting, sawing and raft- 
ing of the timber. He would sell it as it 
stood on the mountain slopes. The buyers 
could have the standing timber with all 
the headaches involved in cutting and 
marketing thrown in. About sixteen thou- 
sand acres, some of which had already been 
lumbered, was involved in the bargain 
which Billings made with Williamsport 
buyers. Large tracts in Elk Township as 
well as along the Cowanesque were includ- 
ed. The buyers could take as much timber 
as they wished, but the astute lumber king 
insisted that they take a minimum of thir- 
ty-nine million board feet within a six 
year period. The price was ten shillings 
per thousand board feet. The buyers could 
have the use of the Cedar Run plank road 
and a bridge across Pine Creek which Silas 
had just about competed. (35) 


Old Silas Billings could now spend more 
time at the brick house in Elmira rather 
than at the White House at Lungerville. No 
more would he need to worry about get- 
ting the rafts off each spring when the 
erratic streams were just right. Billings 


en is substantially as given in Munsell, page 
167, and Autobiography of Philip H. Dewey, 
Harrisburg, Pa., 1933, page 123; Hon. Charles 
G. Webb, Wellsboro, Pa., gave the writer 
much assistance in locating the site of Lun- 
gerville. 

37. Dewey, page 123; Munsell, page 167; Ti- 
oga Co. Deed Book 20, page 621. 


88. Tioga Co. Deed Book 21, pages 371 and 
373; the purchasers named in the agreement 
were Sylvester G. Andrews and Jervis Lang- 
don; Munsell, page 167, states that the actual 
buyer was a Williamsport firm. 
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had finally concluded, as he put it, that 
he had stood at the helm through wet and 
dry, cold and hot, long enough. (39) More 
time could be devoted to the new church 
and to the Washingtonians. Maybe, as 
Silas walked at night from the brick house 
on West Water Street to Temperance Hall 
or back from the new church, he looked at 
the stars. Maybe, he thought of those same 
stars that were over him on those nights 
years before when the timber rafts were 
tied up along the Susquehanna. Surely on 
the long trek up Elk Run and over Cedar 
Mountain with the new mill there were 
some nights when the cold land was arched 
with a star-flung sky. Stars in the heavens 
would look good in that kind of weather 
at that time of year in that kind of coun- 
try. Possibly Lunger had always watched 
the stars. Sometime, somehow the old 
lumberman, who so often had slept in the 
open with little or no canopy but that of 
the heavens, decided to help his fellow 
man in the study of the heavenly bodies. 
Billings would endow an astronomical ob- 
servatory. 


It was about 1852 when preliminary ar- 
rangements looking toward the founding 
of the Litchfield Observatory at Hamilton 
College (New York) were getting under 
way. In some manner Billings found out 
about the project or vice versa. The cost 
was fifteen thousand dollars. It was raised 
by subscriptions. Most of the donors gave 
one hundred dollars or less. Lunger’s con- 
tribution was two thousand dollars. He did 
not live to see Litchfield Observatory com- 
pleted in 1856. The observatory is no more, 
but it became internationally known in its 
day through the work of a Prof. Peters 
who discovered and charted a number of 
asteroids. Hamilton College was not un- 
mindful of the generosity of the old lum- 
ber king who was interested in the stars. 


39. Billings Collection, Silas to David, un- 
dated letter. 


40. The writer is indebted to Edwin K. To- 
lan, Reference Librarian, The Library, 
Hamilton College, Clinton, N. Y., for refer- 
ences to documentary material in the ar- 
chives of the college library concerning the 
Billings’ contribution to the observatory. The 
portrait was painted after Silas’ death from 
a daguerreotype by Frederick R. Spencer of 
New York according to letters in Billings 
Collection. 


41. Sheardown, page 165; Sheardown inferen- 
tiallv takes full credit for the “conversion” 
of Billings; as stated hereinbefore, he probably 


For many years a portrait of Silas Billings 
hung in the Hamilton College Library. (49) 

Once again Elder Sheardown visited 
Billings. This time it was shortly before 
Lunger’s death. The two had not seen each 
other for many years. The old lumber 
king, now haggard and old, recognized his 
old preacher friend instantly and greeted 
him joyously. Lunger asked the Elder to 
pray. The Elder prayed, now convinced 
that Lunger was at last safe in the 
fold. (41) 


Little more remains to be told about 
the first lumber king of Tioga County. 
Death came to Silas Billings August 24, 
1853. A paralysis had affected his throat 
and for several weeks before his passing 
Lunger, who so long had been noted for his 
picturesque speech, lay silent in the old 
brick house on Water Street. (42) 


Elder Thomas Sheardown was never 
able to comprehend or understand com- 
pletely Silas Billings. It is doubtful that 
many ever did. Vague, conflicting impres- 
sions of the man, both good and bad, have 
come down through the years. There was 
basis for the good. There probably was 
basis for the bad. He accomplished things, 
he accumulated a fortune, (43) he associa- 
ted with the high and lowly. Little imagi- 
nation is needed to understand the in- 
fluence which such a man would wield. 


An historian of Billings’ own century 
had this to say as to his accomplishments: 
“He converted the forest into a merchant- 
able product, let the sunlight into the 
shades of the wilderness, and laid the foun- 
dation of wealth and prosperity for those 
who succeeded him”. (44) He did more. He 
founded an industry which played a major 
role in the development of Tioga County 
throughout the 19th century. 


was very influential in this respect; however 
Sheardown’s emphasis in his autobiography 
is always on Sheardown; the book was dic- 
tated by the aged itinerant preacher shortly 
before his death and many years after the 
events described. 


42. Tioga Eagle, issue of September 1, 1853, 
which carried a copy of an obituary from an 
Elmira paper. 


43. Chemung County, New York, Surrogate’s 
Office, Vol. 2 of Minutes, Orders, etc, page 
442, Vol. 2 of Administration, page 40, show 
a net personal estate of $50,000 in addition to 
all of the Tioga County timber land. 

44. John L. Sexton, Jr., in Munsell, page 174. 
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